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MY SHIPMATES. 


| Durtxe some years of my life I was a pluralist. 
About the same time I entered my teens, and the 
various offices of cook, cabin-boy, captain’s clerk, 
amanuensis to the entire crew, and boy-of-all-work 
on board a coasting-smack. Our voyages were 
short. I do not remember an instance of being at 
sea more than three consecutive days; so that, 
except when ‘ wind-bound,’ we were almost always 
taking in or taking out cargo. The work was 
hard, but the food was abundant; and on the 
whole, the life, though rough, was not unpleasant. 
To me—thinking nothing of the pecuniary aspect 
of the question—the most enjoyable occasions were 
those which fierce contrary winds brought us, 
when we had to seek some harbour of refuge. 
These were by no means necessarily holidays, for, 
| if the weather were dry, advantage was taken of 
the enforced leisure to give our craft a thorough 
cleaning, or to repair her rigging, or to make up 
the books. Moreover, the crew employed me to 
write letters to their wives from their dictation. 
These epistles were generally of a remarkable 
character, and some of them remain firmly fixed 
in my memory. The opening clause was that 
which—so far as my experience went—was in- 
| variably employed by the labouring classes of the 
| period: ‘This comes with my dear love to you, 
hoping it may find you in good health, as it leaves 
| me at present ; thank God for it !’ 
| The foregoing labours disposed of, and foul 
_ winds still prevailing, we had a washing-day ; or, 
| better than all, a bout of tailoring, which did not 
| generally get beyond repairing, though occasionally 
the ambitious flight of making a pair of canvas 
| trousers was attempted. 

Our crew consisted of the skipper, the mate, one 
man named George, and myself. I alone was able 
to read, or unable to use tobacco. On tailoring 
| days, it was understood that my clothes should he 
| repaired for ‘me, in order that I might read aloud 
| for the general benefit. We assembled in our little 
cabin, where the stitching and smoking went on 
simultaneously, and with great vigour. 


| 


My poor library consisted of a Bible, the eighth 
volume of the Spectator, Johnson’s English Diction- 
ary, a volume of the Weekly Miscellany, which I 
have some idea was published at Sherborne, the 
History of John Gilpin, Baron Munchausen’s Travels, 
Walkingame’s Arithmetic, and a book of songs. 

My hearers were not very fastidious, but allowed 
me to read pretty much what I pleased, though, 
truth to tell, the Spectator was not a favourite ; some 
portions of it were held to be nonsensical, and 
others were considered to be so lacking in truth- 
fulness, that it was generally termed the ‘lying 
book.’ This ill repute was largely due to the 
story of Fadallah (No. 578). Walkingame was by 
no means unpopular. I occasionally read some 
of the questions, and my shipmates endeavoured 
to solve them mentally ; and as the answers were 
all given by the author, I had to declare who had 
made the nearest guess, for it was very often but 
little more. Of all the questions, none excited so 
much interest as that which asks—What will be 
the cost of shoeing a horse at a farthing for the 
first nail, two for the second, and so on in geo- 
metrical progression for thirty-two nails, and which 
gives for the answer a sum but little short of four 
and a half million pounds sterling. This was so 
utterly unexpected, that it went far to confer on 
Walkingame the same name that Fadallah had 
given to the Spectator. 

Occasionally, however, one of the crew would 
spin yarns, all of which were given as veritable 
facts which had happened to the narrator, within 
his experience, or had been related to him in 
perfect good faith. As every one had his budget, 
I will select some of the more prominent, and give 
them in descending order. 


THE SKIPPER AND HIS YARNS, 


Our chief had spent his boyhood, from seven 
to seventeen years of age, as a farmer's boy. His 
first situation was at the farm of his uncle, and 
many of his stories he had picked up from his 
aunt, who appears to have treated him with great 
kindness. The parish was that of which the Rev. 
Jonathan Toup died rector in 1785, about ten 
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years before the boy commenced his farm career. 
The farm-house was very near the rectory, and the 
closest intimacy existed between the farmer’s family 
and the rector’s servants. 

It is well known that Mr Toup, who held a 
prebendal stall in Exeter Cathedral, was an accu- 
rate scholar, and one of the best critics of the last 
century. That he was a very learned man, his 
parishioners were fully aware ; but, according to 
their views, learning was either the black-art, or 
could be easily turned to account for or against it. 
Such a man was not to be trifled with. His ability 
to lay ghosts, to foresee future events, and to 
invoke judgment on offenders, was never doubted. 

On one occasion, it is said, he became aware, 
whilst in the pulpit, that a lad—one of his 

ishioners—instead of being at church, was 
feloniously picking and eating gooseberries in the 
rectory garden. Suddenly the boy found himself 
incapable of motion. His finger and thumb were 
on a fine berry, which they could not pluck, and 
his legs refused to take him from the spot. He 
lay, perforce, under the bush until, the service 

ay the parson, on passing near him, shouted : 
‘Begone, you wretch!’ At once his lost powers 
were restored, and he took himself off instantly. 

On one occasion this Divine left home on horse- 
back, intending to be absent for some weeks. 
Scarcely was he off the premises, when his house- 
keeper and her gossip, the farmer’s wife, repaired to 
his study for the purpose of turning over the leaves 
of a volume which had the reputation of being the 
most magical book which he possessed. Whilst 


intent on gratifying their eager curiosity, they | sir 


heard a horse gallop up to the door, and in a 
moment the rector, dashing into the room, placed 
his hand on the opened page, which he eagerly 
ype at, and then exclaimed: ‘I thought so! 
f I had not come, you would in another moment 
have raised the devil, and [ should like to know 
what you would have done with him! Leave the 
room at once.” The terrified women needed no 
second bidding, nor was the library ever again 
invaded. It subsequently transpired that whilst 
Mr Toup was quietly pursuing his journey, his 
horse stopped at a spring to drink, and having 
refreshed Trimeelf, galloped of his own accord back 
to the rectory. The credit of the affair seems to be 
due to the steed rather than to the rider. It should 
be added, however, that the latter had no difficulty 
whatever in interpreting the conduct of his beast. 
A butcher from the neighbouring town was one 
day employed to kill a pig at the parsonage, and 
whilst engaged in his work had the misfortune to 
offend Toup; nevertheless, he remained at 
the house until the evening, when he proceeded 
towards his home, which, however, he did not 
reach that night. His friends, alarmed at his 
absence, went in search of him early the next 
morning, when they found him lying on the road, 
speechless and incapable of motion. On being 
taken home and put to bed, he recovered his 
speech, and made the following statement. On 
reaching a point in his journey homeward where 
the bifurcated, he hesitated which lane to 
take, as one suited him just as well as the other. 
He observed, however, that the more direct lane 
was filled with flames of fire, hence he turned to 
take the other, when, to his dismay, he found this 
was in the same condition. Clearly, nothing was 
left him but to return to the rectory ; but the road 


back was also on fire. Beyond this, he remembered 
nothing, for he lost his senses. After lingering a 
day or two, the wretched man died; and his fate 


became a warning to all men not to offend the 


parson, 

Mr Toup had a great reputation as a ghost-layer, 
His process seems to have been that of hunting the 
perturbed spirits. He compelled them to assume 
the form of hares, and then, armed with a stout 
whip, he pursued them on horseback, unaccom- 
panied by any dogs. Wat Wilshman, one of his 
parishioners, who was addicted to smuggling, once 
told our skipper that he was out one night quietly 
taking a couple of kegs of brandy on his donkey 
to one of his customers. About midnight, he 
heard the sounds of a violently cracking whip 
and a rapidly galioping horse. The phenomena 
were by no means new to him; he knew it was 
‘the parson putting away a spirit.’ Believing the 
hunt to be on the same road with himself, and 
not far behind him, he lost no time in removing 
with his donkey to the shelter of a friendly thicket 
on one side of the lane, where he was effectually 

rotected from ordinary eyes. He had scarcely 

estowed himself and his goods, when he saw a4 
huge hare, ‘ with eyes as large as saucers,’ come to 
the entrance and look in. Immediately a crack 
of the whip compelled the poor wretch to resume 
its journey, and in a very few minutes the parson 
galloped to the spot, and shouted : ‘ Who’s there?’ 
No answer being given, he repeated the demand in 
a voice that convinced the smuggler that silence 
was useless. Accordingly, he replied: ‘ Wilshman, 


‘And pray, Mr Wilshman, what are you doing 
here at this time of night ?” 

‘Nothing, sir.’ 

‘If I catch you at midnight again, Mr Wilshman, 
I'll play the very devil with you.’ 

This said, he rode off, cracking his whip with 
great violence. 

One of our captain’s fellow-servants bei 
anxious to ascertain whether she was to be oni 
and if so, to see her future husband, resorted to 
the dangerous experiment of ‘sowing hemp-seed, 
which she performed in the following manner, 
Just before the midnight which closed St John’s 
Eve, she went alone, and without the knowled 
of any one, into the farm-yard, and opened t 
door leading out of it. As the clock struck twelve, 
she walked three times round the ducks’ ss 
continuously scattering or sowing hemp-seed, and 
repeating once in each round the following 
incantation : 

Hemp-seed I sow, 

Hemp-seed I trow ; 

Let him who will my true love be, 
Come after me, and mow. 


No sooner had the last word escaped her than she 
heard a horse galloping rapidly towards the house, 
and not far from it. Her fear got the better of 
her curiosity—she felt unequal to the interview— 
but retained sufficient presence of mind to shut 
the door she had put open. This she achieved 
barely in time, for in a moment after, the spirit of 
her future husband, on horseback, and armed with 
a scythe, reached it. Had it been open, he would 
have entered the yard, and, re her summons 
to come after her, and mow, would have undoubtedly 
cut her in two, 
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Mr Toup was not the only distinguished layer 
of ghosts in the district. The vicar of the neigh- 
bouring parish, whose name was Doidge, had 


i immense power over spirits; but he trusted 


neither to stout whips nor to horse’s legs. His 
weapons were Latin and strong faith. The effect 
| of faithfully belatinising a ghost appears to have 
been to cause it gradually to diminish in size and 
| power, and ultimately to become actually nothing. 
fn fact, the ghost was annihilated, not had. One 
day, Mr Doidge, having undertaken to lay two 
| ghosts, was obliged to call in the aid of his curate, 
| who was 4 to the vicar in Latin, but miserably 
inferior to him in faith. The first spirit was very 
powerful and malignant, but he was summoned by 
the clergyman to appear in the parish church; and 
thither he came. Mr Doidge operated on him, 
}and having succeeded in ‘working him down to 
ithe size of a bee,’ said to his colleague: ‘ You 
know I have another ghost to lay to-day. I should 
think you could finish this one now ?’ 

‘O yes,’ was the mse ; ‘I can manage him 
esily enough, Don’t stay another moment, I 
beseech you. 

No sooner, however, was the vicar gone, than 
the spirit boldly taxed the curate with lack of 
faith, and the courage of the latter instantly 
evaporated. This the ghost was neither slow to 
perceive nor to profit by. His size increased every 
moment, and at length he was sufficiently powerful 
toventure on attacking the priest, whom, after a 
severe struggle, he succeeded in throwing. Having 
got him on the floor, he held him there; but, 
instead of taking his life at once, he amused him- 
self, and shewed his contempt for his weak 
opponent, by taking the buttons off his coat, 
intending to kill him as soon as he had removed 
the last. One after another they went; the last 
was almost gone. The curate, well aware of the 
urangement the ghost had made for his own con- 

et, had given up all hope, when Doidge burst 
into the church, having become aware of the state 
of things there. The spirit felt his influence at 
once, and exclaimed: ‘Now Doidge is come, I 
must be gone.” He was hg reduced again to 
the size of a bee, and finally disappeared, never to 
trouble the world again. The fame of his achieve- 
ment long outlived the faithful vicar. Until a 
very recent period, it was usual in the district 
which had formerly known his power, to say, when 
&command or an opinion was given by one whose 
authority was not to be disputed: ‘ Now Doidge is 
come, I must be gone.’ 

Our skipper had no doubt whatever that ghosts 
sometimes appeared, and he held that they were 
sometimes sent in answer to prayer. Indeed, his 
firm belief that he had seen his father’s spirit 
altered the whole course of his life. Shortly after 
completing his fifteenth year, he had become weary 
of the life of a farm-labourer, and was thinking of 
going to sea. When he was sixteen, his father, 
who was a sailor, was drowned almost within sight 
of his home. The effect on the boy was to make 
him Penge and on his friends, to urge him to give 
up the idea. For some months these influences 


teturned so strongly, that he would have gone to 
sea at once, had he felt satisfied that his father 
would have approved the step. To ascertain this 

int, he prayed frequently and earnestly that his 
's spirit might be allowed to appear to him, 


kept him quiet; but at length his restlessness | deck 


with a pleasing or frowning aspect, according as 
he might approve or disapprove. At length, he 
believed his prayer to have been answered, and 
that when in the field ploughing he saw his 
father, who passed by, looking intently and 
smilingly at him. This decided him. He became 
a sailor at seventeen, and as such died at a good 
old age. 

There is no difficulty, of course, in explaining 
this case ; but from a knowledge of our captain’s 
character, I have no doubt that had the person 
whom he supposed to be his father’s spirit worn an 
unpleasing aspect, the boy would never have gone 
to sea. 


THE MATE AND HIS YARNS. 


The mate’s life had been one of considerable 
adventure. Almost from his infancy he had been 
a smuggler, and to the excitements of that career 
he had occasionally added those of a privateer. 

He had an unconquerable aversion to the royal 
navy, as was manifested by the following incident, 
The smuggling cutter to which he belonged was 
chased by a frigate, and just before sunset was 
overtaken near the Scilly Isles. Though a part of 
her contraband cargo had been disposed of, suffi- 
cient remained on board to condemn her. She was 
accordingly made a prize of; her crew were trans- 
ferred to the frigate, from which a prize-crew was 
sent, with orders to take the cutter to Plymouth. 

During the great French war, it was usual for 
trading and smuggling vessels to have concealed 
‘berths,’ in which to secrete such members of the 
crew as were liable to be taken in the event of a 
visit of a pressgang. When he saw that the cutter 
must be captured and condemned, our mate retired 
to one of these concealed berths, but, in his hurry, 
left part of his dress projecting, so that the sliding 
panel was not completely closed. 

After parting with the frigate, some members of 
the prize-crew proceeded to investigate the cutter, 
in the hope of meeting with articles of dress or 
other waifs which they might appropriate. One 
of them catching sight of the pre ecting portion of 
dress just mentioned, took hold of it, and, by 
tugging, opened the mg exclaiming as he did 
so: ‘ Here’s a pair of blue trousers,’ 

‘Yes,’ said their proprietor ; ‘and here’s a man 
to wear them.’ 

He was at once taken to the prize-master, or 
lieutenant in charge, who received him kindly, 
expressed his regret that he was unwilling to serve 
the king, but added that, since he was not willing, 
he could not be blamed for concealing himself in 
the hope of escaping. He then said: ‘ You know 
the cutter better than I do. Come below, and help 
me to get a glass of grog.” Whilst in the cabin 
together, a message was sent to the officer to the 
effect that there was a light ahead, which they 
were nearing 3 He replied: ‘It is the 
frigate, probably. Keep under her lee’ Very 
soon after, a second messenger came down, who 
said : ‘It doesn’t look like a ~% light, sir. We 
are getting very near it. I wish you’d come on 

eck,’ 

‘What nonsense!’ said he; ‘it must be the 
ship’ Then turning to the smuggler, he said: 
‘Come on deck, my man: I must put you on 
board the frigate now.’ 

Wher arrived on deck, he was satisfied it was 


to, 
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not a ship's light, but did not know what light it 
was. The captured man at once said: ‘It is the 
Longships light-house. We shall be on the rocks 
in five minutes, unless you put about at once.’ 

‘For God’s sake, take the helm, if you know the 
coast,’ said the officer. ‘We are none of us well 
acquainted with it. 

*I know every rock and creek between this and 
Plymouth,’ was the reply; ‘and I will take charge, 
if you will promise, on your honour, to set me 
ashore perfectly free before you report the prize 
at Plymouth ; but if you will not, we all go to the 
bottom together.’ 

‘On my honour, I'll do so, 

‘Then stand by. About ship ; hard lee!’ shouted 
the smuggler; and the cutter, almost within the 
breakers, answered her helm in a moment, as he 
well knew she would. For a time, all was breath- 
less suspense, which was not relieved until the 

ilot, as he may now be called, relinquished the 
—_~ to him from whom he had taken it, remark- 
ing as he did so: ‘ You may keep her full, as we 
are all safe for the present” Then, taking the 
prize-master to the cabin, he pointed out on the 
chart the Rundle-stone, the W olf-rock, and other 
dangers near the Land’s End, as well as the Stags 
off the Lizard Point; and stated that he would 
undertake to pilot the craft to Penlee Point, at 
the entrance of Plymouth Sound, on the under- 
standing that he was set ashore there. This was 
at once agreed to, and was duly carried into effect 
early the next morning. 

This was by no means his only narrow escape of 
becoming a man-of-war’s-man. During the last 
seven years of the great war, he seven times fell into 
the clutches of the pressgang. On each of these 
occasions, he was taken on board a sea-going ship, 
and his name was entered on her books; but in 
no more than one instance, when he was taken to 
the West Indies, did his enforced service extend 
beyond a very few days, as in every other case he 
succeeded in ‘running’ very soon after being 
captured, as he ultimately did from his West 
Indian ship also. 

On returning from this foreign cruise, his ship 
was ordered to the Cove of Cork, now Queenstown ; 
and a day or two after arriving there, a boat’s 
erew, of which he was one, were sent, under charge 
of a midshipman, to Haulbowling Island, to make 
spun-yarn. Whilst engaged in their work, they 
all agreed ‘to run,’ and not to return to the ship. 
The following was their programme. On finishing 
their work, and getting into their boat, the cockswain 
was to ask the midshipman to allow them to go to 
Cove to get ‘something to drink.’ If he consented, 
well ; but if not, they were nevertheless to go. In 
any case, they were ‘to run’ the moment they 
reached the shore, and, if possible, all in different 
directions. They were so fortunate as to get a 
reluctant consent from the officer to go to Cove, 
and on touching the strand, they simultaneously 
leaped ashore and fled. Our mate and another 
man took the same direction, the former having a 
good start ahead; and to them the midshipman 
gave chase. Just as our fugitive turned a sharp 
corner of the street, he passed a young woman, 
who had seen and at once comprehended the affair. 
Her house happened to be the first round the 
corner, and as he was passing the open doorway, 
she pushed him in, followed him, and immediately 
secured the door. Thinking it possible that she 


had been observed, and that her house would be 
searched in consequence, she hurried her jp. 
voluntary guest to a bedroom, took the bed and 
bed-clothes off the bedstead, bade him lie on his 
face on the sacking with his nose and mouth jp 
an ope between the lacing, and then replaced 
the bed and bed-clothes ; in short, she ‘ made up’ 
the bed on him. In the course of the day, her suspi- 
cions were realised. The house was thoroughly 
searched by a party of marines from the ship, who 
not only looked under the bed where the fugitive 
lay, but crept under it, examining the floor for 
trap-doors. On the following day, they came 
again, and made a similar search, but never thought 
of examining the bed itself, and hence failed to 
find their man. Whilst lying there secreted, his 
generous hostess fed him through the aperture his 
nose and mouth occupied. 

He remained a prisoner in her house for ten 
days, when, the ship having sailed, she secured 
him an opportunity of working his passage to 
England in a vessel proceeding thither. Before 
leaving, he had to inform her that it was utterly 
out of his power to make her any remuneration, 
as the clothes he wore were his only property; 
and he asked what had induced her to shew such 
great kindness to an entire stranger. She replied 
that her only brother, a sailor, had been impressed, 
was serving against his will on board a ship of 
war, and would certainly take the first opportunity 
of running. Hence her sympathy with him. She 
expected no recompense, but hoped that some one 
would be ready, if necessary, to do for her brother 
what she had done for him. 


GEORGE AND HIS YARNS. 


George was a man having an experience utterly 
unlike that of either the captain or the mate. He 
was the son of a well-connected father, who, 
having failed to make proper use of the oppor- 
tunities put in his way, had remained a poor, but 


by no means respectable relation. To add to his 
sins of commission and of omission, he taught his | 
only child to love strong drink, and to hate his | 
wealthy relatives ; and he allowed the streets and 
— to complete his education, To the end of 
his life his son was ignorant of the alphabet. 
George’s early seafaring career was in merchant- 
vessels, in none of which does he appear to have 
remained long. The last of the series was a large 
brig belonging to merchants in the north of Eng- 
land, and bound to some foreign port. Not long 
after they had got clear of the Channel, one of 
the crew sickened and died. He was followed by 
another and another, until the captain, George, 
and a boy alone remained. Before reaching this 
very alarming condition, the ship’s head had, of 
course, been turned towards England, and some 
progress had been made thitherward. One evening, 
the weather being moderate, the captain said: 
‘ George, I will lie down on the locker for an hour 
or two. Call me at ten o’clock, and then you can 
have a spell below. At the appointed hour, 
George went to call him, leaving the boy at the 
helm ; but seeing by the light he carried a too 
well-known expression on his face, he felt con- 
vinced that the disease had seized him, and he 
stood a short time watching him. As he did s0, 
he heard him say: ‘Lie closer to me, my dear 
Peggy ;’ and with his wife’s name on his lips he 
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died, leaving the brig in the hands of a young man 

and a boy, both ignorant not only of navigation, 

but of the mere art of reading. 
At this part of his tale, I have seen my old 
shipmate, who had subsequently faced death 
in many forms, so overcome with emotion as to 
be utterly unable to proceed for some time. 

For a few days the weather continued moderate, 

and they kept on the course which they had 

been steering at the captain’s decease. At length 
it began to blow heavily about sunset, and 
| they attempted to reef the fore-and-aft mainsail ; 
| put whilst thus engaged, the main-boom struck 
| George so heavily as to prostrate him. He lay for 
| some time on the deck in an unconscious state, 
from which he awoke to find the brig driving 
before the wind, and the boy standing by him 
| aying bitterly. He brought her back to her 
course, but she had too much canvas spread ; before 
| morning, however, some of the sails were blown 
| from their ropes. Where they were, they had no 
| idea ; nor had they any hope of being seen by a 
| passing ship, for the gale, having blown itself out, 
| was succeeded by a dense fog. The only thing 
| they could do was to steer in the direction in 
which they supposed England lay. At length the 
fog cleared off, and they were delighted to find 
themselves not far from land—land, too, with 
which George was well acquainted. He found 
they had come up Channel, and were abreast of the 
Start Point. A few hours enabled him to sail into 
| Dartmouth harbour, with which he was familiar ; 
where, without delay, he handed the vessel and 
boy over to the care of the authorities, and made a 
| statement before the magistrates of all that hap- 
ned. This done, he started for Plymouth, and, 
c sick of the merchant-service, entered on 
board a ship of war, which in a few days sailed for 
| aforeign station. 
| For many years, he remained a true man-of-war's 
| man, and was at length ‘ invalided’ on a pension, 
| the amount of which brings out his character pro- 
minently. When the admirals, before whom he 
had to appear in order to obtain his discharge, 
told him that he was to receive twenty pounds 
a year in consideration of his long services, 
/and of the wounds he had received, they asked 
where and how it should be made payable. He 
replied that he should wish to receive it at his 
native place, which he named, and in quarterly 
payments ; and added: ‘Your honours will see 
that I must drink the king’s health when I receive 
my money, and as I should not wish to change the 
five-pound note, perhaps you will let me have an 
extra shilling each quarter” This suggestion, at 
once loyal and prudent, met the cordial approval 
of the court, and the additional shilling a quarter 
was secured to him. His wife, however, has often 
told me that it was the shilling which in many 
cases he did not change, but carefully brought to 
her, after the five pounds had been expended in 
drinking his majesty’s health. 

During his long service in the royal navy, he 
visited many foreign stations—the Mediterranean, 
the Cape of Good Hope, both the Indies, and 
Madagascar and the neighbouring islands. He 
appeared to have availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity of visiting noteworthy and famous locali- 
ties and objects, and he often gave minute descrip- 
tions of Gibraltar, Malta, Bombay, the Cave of 
Elephanta, the Isle of France, and Madagascar, as 


well as of the strange animals he had seen. One 
of the latter secured for him a nickname, by which 
he was better known than by that given him at 
the font. The animal which he chiefly delighted 
to describe was one of the flying-squirrele, which 
he, however, always called a ‘flying-fox’ The 
idea of a fox having the power of flight was so 
much too large for his customary auditors, that 
they utterly rejected it, and to mark their esti- 
mation of the tale, called George ‘Old Flying- 


Ox. 

With a literary shipmate, who had read him the 
story several times, he had made a study of all the 
localities in the Isle of France connected with St 
Pierre’s tale of Paul and Virginia. The same 
crony had often read him the Paradise Lost; and 
George, whilst tailoring, would sketch the out- 
line of the poem, concluding with the invariable 
remark that it was ‘a very deep book.’ Indeed, 
he regarded it as the exclusive privilege of the 
most talented and learned men fully to compre- 
hend it. 

My first acquaintance with the character of the 
works just named was made through the oral 
descriptions of my shipmate ; and when I subse- 
quently read them, I was greatly surprised to find 
how faithful his sketches were. 

His pension was clogged with no other condition 
than that he should not ship on board vessels trad- 
ing to foreign ports, thus leaving him at full liberty 
to form part of a coasting crew. He, accordingly, 
soon after his discharge, shipped on board a collier, 
belonging to his native port, and thus became 
acquainted with a young servant-girl in his cap- 
tain’s house, with whom he fellin love. The affair 
was discouraged by the captain’s wife, partly on 
account of the great disparity in age, and partly be- 
cause of the swain’s great love of drink. George’s 
yarns and pension, however, had proved too much 
for the girl to withstand, and she gave her consent. 
In short, the wedding-day was fixed, the marriage- 
feast was ordered, and the guests were bidden ; 
when there seemed a probability that the whole 
scheme would be blighted, as the captain’s wife 
insisted that her husband should sail for Newport, 
and take George with him, the day before that 
fixed for the nuptials. Accordingly, the smack 
had left her moorings, and was standing out of the 
harbour with her lower sails set, when George was 
ordered to loose the gaff-topsail. He promptly 
obeyed ; but as he went aloft, he called out : ‘Com- 
modore’ (his invariable substitute for ‘ captain’), ‘I 
shall marry Jenny to-morrow.’ 

‘ Have you sent her to Newport, then ?’ 

‘No. Iam going ashore now, 

‘Not you, you old fool. There’s no boat for 
you. 

‘But I can swim, 

‘I should like to see you at it.’ 

Having cast loose the topsail, he called out from 
the cross-trees on which he stood: ‘Commodore, 
here goes;’ and suiting the action to the word, 
he leaped into the sea, swam ashore, and was 
seal the next day, as he had arranged. 

His favourite beverage was beer, of which he 
could carry off enormous quantities without, as he 
phrased it, ‘losing his reckoning” Indeed, I only 
once knew him utterly incapable of taking care of 
himself. He was very garrulous, but never quarrel- 
some, when tipsy. At one well-known stage in 
his inebriation, he became religious, would talk 
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much and with great admiration of the labours of 
the well-known Boatswain Smith, and quote Scrip- 
ture largely. Propped against the bulwarks, he 
would hold forth at great length, and certainly not 
cease without repeating the text, ‘He brought me 
up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings’ On pronouncing the last words, he would 
commence an illustrative march, and usually gave 
evidence that his goings were not very firmly 
established, 

I once witnessed an amusing conflict between 
the poor fellow’s respect for his ‘ promise’ and his 
love of drink. One of our crew had been rescued 
from drowning by an innkeeper, at whose house 
our skipper, by way of shewing his gratitude, gave 
a supper to the crew, the landlord, and a few 
friends. George, on being invited, stated that he 
would gladly be of the party, but that, on account 
of a quarrel with the innkeeper, he had ‘made a 
promise’ never to drink again in his house. This 
was met with the remark, that the promise did not 
extend to eating, and that he should be left at per- 
fect liberty to drink or not as he pleased. On this 
understanding, he came. As may be supposed, he 
was a good deal chaffed; but this he managed to 
bear with great firmness and good temper. At 
length, however, it was unluckily suggested by 
some one that there was nothing in his ‘ promise’ 
to prevent him from taking a glass of beer outside 
the house and drinking it there. At this compro- 
mise, he caught eagerly, and marched gravely to 
the door every few minutes, drank his beer, and 
then resumed his seat. At length, the captain 
argued that if he put his head out at the window 
of the room and took his draught, his ‘ promise’ 
would be by no means broken, as he certainly 
would not be ‘drinking in the house.’ George, 
aided by the potations he had already taken, was 
convinced by this logic, and at once acted on the 
suggestion. At length, the innkeeper, desirous of 
reconciliation, thus addressed him: ‘George, my 
boy, I am very sorry that there was ever any mis- 
understanding between us. Here’s my hand, and 
here’s my heart, and I love you like a brother. 
Don’t take the trouble to put your head out of 
window any longer. If you must do something of 
the kind, here’s a large corner cupboard with 
nothing in it: put your head into that and drink.’ 
The speech and suggestion were cheered by the 

y, and the landlord was declared to have 
behaved like aman. George seized the proffered 
hand, informed the innkeeper that he bore a strong 
resemblance to Boatswain Smith, and then _pro- 
ceeded to go seriously through the farce of keep- 
ing his ‘promise’ in the manner just pre- 
scribed. 

To spend a day in ‘tailoring’ was held to be 
a virtue of no common rank, and to be entitled 
to a reward, For this purpose, it was usual for 
the entire crew to repair in the evening to some 
favourite inn for a pint or two of beer and a song. 
Our skipper sang well, and was acknowledged to 
be great in Mary’s Dream and Tom Bowling. He 
had not a very large stock of songs ; but there were 
two others which he gave on great occasions, such 
as the presence of other singers of repute, and 
who, by singing the Crippled Tar, or Cease, Rude 
Boreas, rendered it necessary for him to bring forth 
his best wares. These were: Said Plato, Why should 


Man be Vain? and Tobacco is an Indian Weed. 


The last was a great favourite with sailors. Ihave 
frequently heard them bestow on it the high 
praise, that it was ‘fit to be sung in a church” ~ 

Many years have passed since I abandoned a 
seafaring life. My shipmates are all dead. The 
were as fine seamen as ever trod a ship's deck, 
and, with their yarns, live very pleasantly in my 
memory. 


THE ARTISAN IN EUROPE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND, 


Computsory education being the rule in Father. 
land, the German artisan has that much in his 
favour; yet his English brother would not care 
to change places ; low wages and meagre diet sadly 
counterbalancing a little extra culture. Fifteen 
shillings a week is very good pay in Prussia, as 
will be seen from the following selections out of 
a long list of the rates of weekly wages in that 
country in 1867. With board and lodging— 
turners, bakers, saddlers, 4s. 6d.; watchmakers 
and jewellers, 6s. ; shoemakers, 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; 
tailors, 6s, to 15s. Without board and lodging— 
compositors, 18s.; goldsmiths, 10s. to 24s. ; glass- 
makers, 15s. to 18s.; pianoforte-makers, 17s, ; 
masons and carpenters, 14s. 6d. ; painters, pitmen, 
and smiths, 12s.; factory hands, 10s. 6d. to 12s; 
calico-printers, 10s.; first-class puddlers at iron- 
works, 24s. In most cases, twelve hours, and in 
many thirteen, go to the working-day. Women 
form more than a fifth of the factory operatives, 
and earn, comparatively, good wages ; but public 
labour brings its too Seaman consequences, and 
the female operatives bear a very indifferent char- 
acter. As for seamstresses and milliners, those 
who work for commercial houses are, as usual, 
most miserably paid ; so miserably, indeed, that to 
live at all, they are compelled to eschew morality. 

The wages quoted above are said to suffice 
thrifty men while single, and even leave a margin 
for saving; but to keep a family upon them, 
unless the mother at least can contribute some- 
thing towards the income, is out of the question ; 
and those who know most about the matter, do not 
set the cost of a family at a very extravagant rate. 
According to official calculations, a man with a 
wife and three or four children can provide food 
enough for all at an annual expense of L.12, if he 
lives in the province of Prussia ; in Posen it would 
take more than double the amount; while in 
Pomerania it may be done for a little less—that is, 
L.11, 10s. (in Neurode, O34. per diem is supposed 
to cover food, fuel, and rent). Certainly the 
Prussian dietary standard is not a very high one, 
bread, vegetables, butter, and milk being all that 
is considered necessary ; meat, except perhaps on 
holidays and Sundays, coming in the category of 
luxuries. The daily fare of a workman in the 
Rhenish provinces is set down as consisting of one 
pound of rye-bread, two pounds of potatoes, an 
ounce of meat, half an ounce of salt, and one-sixth 
of an ounce of coffee. 

Nor can the Prussian be said to be much better 
off as concerns his lodgment ; high rents, confined 
spaces, little comfort, and less cleanliness, being 
the rule throughout the kingdom. In the large 
towns, with very rare exceptions, artisans live in 
lodgings; several families herd together—some- 
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times as many as fifteen individuals crowding into 
one small, low, damp room—a shilling a week 
ahead being the Berlin tariff for sleeping accom- 
modation and convenience for washing. Three 

ears since, the returns shewed there were in the 
¢apital 15,574 dwellings with an average of six to 
seven occupants per room. In the country and in 
the small towns—unless lodgings are — by 
the employer—working-folks generally have a house 
of their own: a house, such as it is. In Memel, 
it will be a mere mud cabin with nailed-up win- 
dows ; in Silesia, a one-storied thatched house, with 
diminutive windows, and rooms just high enough 
to allow the proprietors to stand upright in them. 
The miners of the circle of Ottweiler, in the Rhine 

rovince, are perhaps the best off in this respect, 
ie looked after by the government itself. ‘The 
three royal coal-mines of Heinitz have three large 
sleeping-houses belonging to them to accommodate 
800 men. The Rheden mine has two of these for 
the accommodation of 400 men. The miners pay 


eighteen-pence a month, for which they have a 
bed and towels, and the use of half a press. To 
enable miners to settle in the neighbourhood, 
the Miners’ Union has purchased 1350 acres of 
land for founding a mining colony. It sells at cost 
price, or leases at a moderate rent, one-sixth of an 
| acre of land to any one who will build a house 
upon it, and one-sixth of an acre on the same 
| 


terms for a garden. Money for building purposes 
| is also advanced at four per cent. interest, to be 
| deducted from the wages, with a present of from 
| L.22, 10s. to L.30 as a premium for building.’ 
| These houses at Ottweiler are, as might be ex- 
| pected, neat and cheerful ; but, with the exception 
| of them, the description ‘ bad, small, and densely 
crowded’ applies generally to the habitations of 
the Prussian workman, in whatever part of the 
land he may be domiciled. 

A better condition of things might be looked for 
where such pains are taken to render the labourer 
worthy of his hire. Primary education is obligatory 
for all children from the age of six to that of four- 
teen, and afterwards the journeyman or apprentice 
may continue educating himself at the ‘ Fortbil- 
dungsschulen,’ open upon Sundays, and occasion- 
ally upon week-days, for a somewhat higher degree 
of instruction. When a Prussian lad has received 
the education prescribed by law, he chooses his 
trade, and binds himself to a master, who, for his 
labour, gives him board, lodging, and instruction. 
Apprenticeship seldom lasts more than three years, 
at the end of which time the young workman gets 
a certificate from his master, and sets out upon his 
travels—‘ wandering,’ as it is called, being reckoned 
necessary ere he can claim admittance into the 
ranks of journeymen. He usually makes a point 
of visiting the places specially famed for excellence 
in his branch of trade. If he be a stone-cutter, he 
must not miss Munich and Cologne ; if a locksmith, 
Berlin and Vienna ; if a tailor, Dresden must be- 
come his residence for a while ; if no one wants his 
services at any town he enters, the Journeyman’s 
Fund there supplies him with the means of taking 
them elsewhere. The more ambitious artisans are 
not satisfied with tramping through Germany, but 
betake themselves to foreign lands, where not a few 
of them are tempted to remain—and no wonder! 
Travelling about the world with open eyes cannot 


but do the travellers good, and the practice is there- 
fore to be commended ; it is, however, doomed ; the 
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new Industrial Code of the North German Con- 
federation has pronounced against it, by declaring 
wandering no longer compulsory, and that travel- 
ling handicraftsmen have no claim for assistance 
upon their associates in the trade. The code only 
came into operation in October 1869, so that what 
effect its provisions will have cannot yet be seen. 
By it, a variety of restrictions upon the freedom of 
industry were swept away; all engagements be- 
tween man and master are declared to be matters 
for mutual agreement, to be cancelled by a fort- 
night’s notice on either side; and the old prohi- 
bitions against workmen uniting, for the purpose 
of obtaining more favourable wages and conditions 
of work, more especially by means of strikes, are re- 
pealed. But, at the same time, ‘ any one inducing, 
or seeking to induce, others, by physical force, 
threats, or outrages, or by placing them under an 
interdict, to take part in these coalitions, was 
made punishable by three months’ imprisonment. 
Nevertheless, in Prussia, as elsewhere, labour and 
capital are continually wasting their resources in 
trying each other’s strength and obstinacy. 

The industrial system of Austria is one of an 
antique type. Not very long ago, the only large 
manufactories in the country were in the hands of 
the large landed proprietors, or the state itself; 
the latter not only holding the salt, tobacco, and 
powder monopolies, but possessing the largest 
mining properties in every province, and being at 
the same time the greatest manufacturer of paper, 
chemicals, and porcelain. Out of these conditions 
arose ‘ that ancient hierarchy of labour,’ the Genoss- 
enschaft, or guild, to which every Austrian work- 
man is still bound to be affiliated. Every trade 
has its special guild, the members of which are 
divided into three ranks—the upper, of masters ; 
the middle, of workmen ; and the lower, of appren- 
tices. Any one desirous of entering a trade can 
only do so by enrolling himself among the appren- 
tices of the guild of the particular craft he selects, 
paying thereupon the fee of three florins (nearly 
six shillings), one-third of which goes to the funds 
of the guild, the rest passing to the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry for the weekly lectures 
and Sunday-schools they provide for the instruc- 
tion of apprentices. The apprentice is then 
assigned to a master, whom he has to serve with- 
out payment for two, three, or four years. If at 
the end of the term he obtains a certificate of 
proficiency from the schools he has attended, his 
master proclaims him a free member of the 
guild, and he is registered as a workman on its 
books—the registration costing him another three 
florins. In return for a quarterly payment of four- 
teen-pence, he becomes entitled to gratuitous board, 
lodging, and medical care at the hospital during 
sickness, or to receive the same at his own home, 
at a charge of three-and-sixpence a week. If the 
workman wishes to become a master, he pays 
twenty florins to the Master’s Chest, six florins for 
a diploma, and a little less than half that amount 
to the town-rates, and receives the coveted promo- 
tion, and becomes an elector of his guild. 

The guild system, whatever be its faults, turns 
out good workmen, who command, according to 
the German standard, good pay; for example: 
shoemakers earn 24s, a week ; joiners, 30s. to 60s, ; 
tailors, 24s. to 36s. ; silversmiths, 14s. to 2ls.; com- 
positors, 24s.; meerschaum carvers, 16s. to 36s. ; 
plumbers, 16s.; and smiths, 24s. to 36s.—twelve 
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hours being the average working-day. As to the 
food and lodging of the Austrian artisan, little can 
be said, as the information at hand is very scanty. 
In Vienna, where house-rent is very high, it is 
difficult to obtain a small room, with the use of a 
kitchen, for ten pounds per annum. About seven- 
teen per cent. of the industrial population are 
rovided with lodging by their employers, some 
ew of whom build houses, which their workmen 
buy gradually with the rent they pay. Thirteen 
per cent. are wholly or partially boarded by their 
masters ; some receive gardens rent free; and in 
some factories, the hands obtain food at wholesale 
rices. The owner of every large factory is bound 
law to maintain, either with the co-operation of 
his work-people, in partnership with other manu- 
facturers, or at his own expense, a permanent fund 
for the relief of those stricken down by accident or 
disease. Strikes, lock-outs, and all combinations 
for the restraint of trade being illegal in Austria, 
what we call trades-unions are non-existent there ; 
but co-operative associations flourish, their number 
having quadrupled in the two years ending 1868. 
Of the 671 associations then in being, 418 were 
loan and discount banks, 237 co-operative store 
societies, and sixteen wholesale produce associa- 
tions. Disputes respecting wages, work, contracts, 
and claims upon benefit funds are settled by 
Boards of Conciliation and Courts of Arbitration, 
consisting of twelve or twenty-four members—one- 
half employers elected by employers, the other 
half workmen elected by workmen ; the latter being 
paid, while sitting in judgment, by the commune. 
In 1869, national education was made compul- 
sory in Austria. By this law, every child must 
attend school from the age of six to that of four- 
teen, and even beyond that age, unless it is certified 
that he has acquired the full minimum of education 
considered necessary for every citizen. The course 
consists of reading, writing, arithmetic, a sound know- 
ledge of the native language and the native history, 
geography, physical science, geometry, singing, and 
athletic exercises. Children employed in factories 
are exempt from attendance at the communal 
school, provided that they obtain the required 
amount of education at a special school of their 
employers; and wherever a special trade-school 
exists, an employer is obliged to send all his 
apprentices to it. At the same time, every child 
is provided with religious instruction in the creed 
in which he or she is born, the local authorities 
of the religious community to which the child 
belongs being bound to provide competent certified 
teachers ; upon their default, the state steps in, 
and undertakes the duty for them. This religious 
instruction is kept carefully apart from the secular 
education, and is not permitted in any way to 
interfere with it. The future of the Austrian 
artisan promises well, for even without such advan- 
tages as the rising generation will enjoy, he is a 
credit to his country. Mr Lytton was astonished 
by their culture and refinement. He says: ‘I have 
never yet met with any of the better class of 
Vienna working-men unable to read and write 
correctly, or ignorant of at least the masterpieces 
of the literary genius of Germany.... On 
subjects of political and economical science, the 
Austrian working-man is probably worse informed 
than the English. I must, however, bear witness 
to the fact, that at working-men’s meetings in this 


by working-men with an eloquence of utterance, 
a correctness of expression, and a dignity of gesture 
which would be effective in any public assembly, 
As the German race is not remarkable either for 
natural eloquence or natural grace of manner, I 
cannot but attribute this fact to a certain degree of 
culture. But to what must that culture be attri- 
buted? Where and how has it been acquired ?’ 
Mr Lytton answers his own question in a way 
that may shock some good folks, but is very 
suggestive. ‘The Austrian workman’s daily life 
is subject to the incalculable influence of two 
great agents of refinement—the theatre and the 
concert-room, music and the drama. The stage 
is still an active educational agent throughout 
Germany. The drama is still regarded by German 
critics as the noblest province of poetry, and 
dramatic success is still valued by men of literary 
genius as the worthiest and widest on which they 
can rest their reputation. It consequently happens 
that the intellectual pabulum provided for the 
Austrian working-man by the theatre, which he so 
passionately loves, and so faithfully frequents, is 
the master-work of all the greatest poets, thinkers, 
and men of letters from Goethe to the present day. 
‘A curious illustration of the love of the lower 
orders in Austria for dramatic representation is 
afforded by the crowds, composed entirely of the 
poorer classes, which may daily be seen waiting with 


opera-houses ; good performances of the works of 


all classes at a comparatively trifling expense. At 
the numerous places of recreation frequented by 
the Austrian working-man, the chief and most 
general source of recreation is music—never very 
bad, and often very good. There are very few 
Austrian working-men who cannot either sing or 
play some instrument, and who do not belong 
either to some amateur orchestra or singing-club. 
A certain supply of bond fide amusement, and relax- 
ation of mind as well as body, is regarded by most 
of them as a legitimate and necessary part of their 
annual expenditure. And it is to the humanising 
influence of this view and habit of life, rather than 
to any innate peculiarity of temperament, that I am 
disposed to attribute the geniality and kindliness 
of disposition, as well as the refinement of manner, 
which have so greatly struck me in my occasional 
intercourse with the Viennese working-man.’ 
After this, we are not surprised to learn that 
intoxication is rare, habitual drunkenness very rare 
among Austrian artisans, and that their ideas of in- 
timidation are confined to sending their obnoxious 
fellows to Coventry. 

Just noting the fact, that in Wiirtemberg the 
working-man is able to indulge in meat daily, and 
does indulge in beer sufficiently to bring up the 
annual consumption of that brown beverage to an 
average of three hundred and eighty bottles per 
head for each male above fourteen, we must pass 
by the smaller German states, and come to Switzer- 
land, where the mass of manual workers are better 
off than in countries of prouder pretensions. Not 
that the Swiss workmen are paid highly—we fancy 
few of them make so much as a pound a week— 
but they are helped in so many ways, that we 
hardly know how to set about the enumeration. 


city I have frequently listened to speeches delivered 


In the first place, all Swiss children being bound 


great patience and good behaviour about the doors | 
of the best theatres in Vienna hours before those | 
doors are opened. It is the same as regards the | 


the best composers are abundant and accessible to | 
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to attend school up to the age of fifteen, first-rate 
schools are provided, which, if not in all cases free, 
rovide education at a trifling cost, not exceeding 
(except in Basel) a charge of three francs—in Bern 
it is one franc—per annum, and even this is 
lessened in the case of poor people. So well is 
Switzerland covered with public schools, that 
private ones are scarce, and in some cantons do 
not exist at all. After leaving the primary school, 
the young artisan can continue learning at the 
‘Repetition Schools,’ or the evening and Sunday 
schools, and can obtain a higher degree of instruc- 
| tion afterwards at the industrial schools to be 
| found in the most populated districts. Then, in 
| several localities, there are special institutions for 
| special subjects. Geneva has its drawing-school ; 
Stanz, its school of design; Lausanne, its school 
for modelling, carving, and sculpture; and Lugano 
its school for instruction in the application of 
chemistry to art and industry. Nearly every com- 
mune boasts a circulating library, well stocked 
with general literature and technical works, and 
every town has its museum of art, archeology, and 
natural history. Since in the more lucrative trades, 
| premiums are required with apprentices, institu- 
tions abound for the purpose of paying for the 
| instruction of poor lads. At Locle, there is a 
| school for instructing them in the mystery of 
| watchmaking; and similar schools exist at Chaux- 
| de-Fond and Geneva, where, for the payment of 
| five francs a month, apprentices are taken and 
| taught so well, that in three years’ time they are 
able to earn their own livelihood. Most artisans 
| either own or hold from their commune small 
| plots of land, which contribute something towards 
| their maintenance when work falls off or fails 
| altogether. In the latter unhappy contingency, if 


he cannot get employment through’ the agency of 
| some society, the workman has little difficulty in 
| borrowing sufficient to supply his necessities for a 
| time, either by depositing some article of his 
| manufacture at a ‘ bazaar, and receiving an advance 
upon it; or by borrowing upon his future wages 
| from the savings-bank, people’s bank, or mutual 


jeredit society. In truth, there is too great a 
| facility for borrowing, and in some towns the evil 
| effects of the borrowing system are heavily felt. 
| At all Swiss factories, it is customary to sell food 
| to the hands at cost price ; then co-operative stores 
for the supply of provisions and other home neces- 
saries are well supported, so that the working-man 
ets his meat and other food as cheaply as possible. 
itis bath costs him nothing, and washing very 
| little; in the principal towns, there are public 
wash-houses, for the use of which, with their 
machinery for bleaching, drying and ironing by 
steam, from three-farthings to three-halfpence an 
hour is charged. In forest districts, it is usual 
to distribute fuel gratuitously; in other districts, 
the like is done by corporations, employers, and 
benevolent individuals. Almost the only thing for 
which the artisan is thrown entirely upon his own 
resources is clothing ; even the co-operative societies 
afford him no assistance that way. 

House-room is in many cases provided by 
employers, in order that the men may be near 
them : where the employers fail, the philanthropist 
and co-operative society step in. The accommo- 
dation consists generally of two or three rooms, 
kitchen, cellar, loft, and small garden, for which 
the occupier pays from 13s. 4d. to 18s, 4d. a month, 


or less than that in some parts; while a single 
man can get board and lodging for the sum of six 
to eight shillings a week. There is not so much 
solicitude shewn for him as for the married artisan, 
and as a rule he fares ill in the way of lodging. 
But the travelling workman is not entirely for- 
gotten, free sleeping accommodation being supplied 
him by many public institutions. In Neuchitel, 
he can  ® e sure of a bed, and at Olten of a 
meal as well, without having to open his purse; 
while the ‘ hospices’ and houses of refuge scattered 
over the summits of the Alps, over the St Bernard, 
St Gothard, the Grimsel, and other passes are ever 
ready to open their doors to him; supplying him 
not only with a bed and as much food as he can 
desire, but when illness attacks him, providing 
kindly attendance for days together, with a parting 
gift of good shoes and warm clothing. All opera- 
tives are also very considerate to each other, and 
give a hearty welcome to their itinerant brothers, 

Although the Swiss works under very favourable 
conditions, he is not without his grievances. Like 
the jurywomen of Wyoming, who were locked up 
four days and nights, he finds the privileges he 
enjoys are not without their accompanying evils. 
The exercise of his political rights involves a great 
loss of time ; and in some cantons he cannot escape 
exercise of them, fines being levied upon all 
citizens declining to take part in the various 
elections. Then his working-days are diminished 
by the drill and field days which every Swiss, up 
to a certain age, is compelled to attend; while an 
over-abundance of religious festivals, in the 
Protestant as well as the Catholic cantons, further 
limits his earning capacity. Those artisans—and 
they are many—who work at home suffer from 
too sedentary a life, although this evil is counter- 
acted in some measure by the national fondness 
for walking and gymnastic exercises. 

Employers mix so much with their work-people, 
and are so unwearying in their efforts to improve 
their condition, that a very enviable state of good 
feeling exists between masters and men; and the 
conflict between the two which arose two years 
ago, at the instigation of the International League, 
was one of foreign origin, and left no ill feeling 
behind. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
CHAPTER V.—AT CROMPTON. 


AFTER the bold avowal made at the conclusion of 
the last chapter, Richard Yorke and his father (for 
such indeed he was) stood confronting one another, 
for near a minute, without a word, A tempest of 
evil passions swept over Carew’s swarthy face, and 
his eyes flashed with a fire that seemed to threaten 
personal violence. The bull-dog, too, as though 
yerceiving his master’s irritation with the stranger, 
fon to growl again ; and this perhaps was fortu- 
nate for the young man, as affording a channel for 
the Squire’s pent-up wrath. With a great oath, 
levelled alike at man and brute, he raised his foot, 
and kicked the latter to the other side of the 
room. 

‘Impudent bastard !’ cried he ; ‘how dare you 
shew your face beneath my roof?” 

‘How dare 1?’ responded the young man ex- 
citedly, and with his handsome face aglow : ‘ because 


should not have feared it,’ 


there was nought to fear; and if there were, I 
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‘Tut, tut; so bold a game could never have 
entered into your young head. Your mother must 
have set you on to do it: come, sir, the truth, the 
truth’ 

‘She did not set me on, father,’ insisted the 
other earnestly. ‘I came here of my own will. I 
have been dwelling within a stone’s throw of your 
house these six months, in hopes to see you face to 
face. She told me not to come: I swear she 
did.’ 

‘So much the better for her, ejaculated the 
Squire grimly. ‘If I thought that she had any 
hand in this, not another shilling of my money 
should she ever touch. It was agreed between us, 
he continued passionately—‘ and I for my part am 
a man who keeps his word—that she and hers 
should never selite more with me and mine; and 
now she has broken faith. 

‘Nay, sir, but she has not,’ returned the young 
man firmly. ‘I tell you it was against her will 
that I came hither.’ 

‘The devil it was!’ exclaimed the Squire, sud- 
denly bursting into a wild laugh. ‘If you get your 
way with her, when she says “no,” you must be a 
rare one.—You are my son for certain, however, or 
you would never dare to stand here. It was a rash 
step, young sir, and might have ended in the horse- 
pond. I had half a mind to set my bull-dog at you. 
Since you are here, however, you can stay. But 
let us understand one another. Iam your father, 
in a sense, as I am father, for aught I know, to 
half the parish; but as to being lawfully so, 
the law has happened to have decided otherwise. 
I know what you would say about “ the rights of 
it ;” but that’s beside the question: the law, I say, 
for once is on my side, and I stand by it. Egad, 1 
have good reason to do so; and if your mother had 
been your wife, as she was mine, you would be 
with me so far. Now, look you, and here again 
the speaker’s manner changed with his shifting 
mood, ‘if ever again you venture to address me 
as your father, or to boast of me as such, I will 
have you turned out neck and crop; but as Mr 
Richard Yorke, my guest, you will be welcome at 
Crompton, so long as we two suit each other: only 
beware, young sir, that you tell me no lies. I shall 
soon get rid of you on these terms,’ continued the 
Squire with a chuckle ; ‘for to speak truth must 
be as difficult to you, considering the stock you 
come of, as dancing on the tight-rope. Your mother, 
indeed, was a first-rate dancer in that way, and 
I rarely caught her tripping ; but you’ 

‘Sir, interrupted the young man passionately, 
‘is this your hospitality ? 

‘True, lad, true,’ answered the Squire good- 
humouredly ; ‘I had intended to have forgotten 
Madam Yorke’s existence—Well, sir, what are 
you /—what do you do, I mean, for a livelihood— 
beside “ night-watching ?”’ 

‘I am a landscape-painter, sir.’ 

‘Umph!’ grunted Carew contemptuously : ‘you 
don’t get fat on that pasture, I reckon. Have you 
never done anything else ?’ 

For a single instant, the young man hesitated to 
reply ; then answered: ‘ Never’ 

* You are quite sure of that ?’ inquired the other 
suspiciously. 

‘Quite sure.’ 

‘Good !—Here, come with me.’ 

His host led the way along an ample corridor, 
hung with tall pictures of their common ancestors, 


and opened the door of another bedroom. It was 
of a vast size; and even when the Squire had lit 
the candles upon the mantel-piece, and those which 
clustered on either side of the great pier-glass, the 
darkness did but give place to a sort of shining 
gloom: the cause of this strange effect was the 
peculiarity of the furniture ; the walls were of bog- 
oak, relieved, like those of a ball-room, by silver 
sconces; the chairs were of the same material, 
The curiosity of the room was, however, the bed- 
stead ; this was of an immense size, and adorned 
above with ostrich feathers, which gave it the 
appearance of a funeral car; the pillars were of 
solid ebony, as were also the Prt head and foot 
boards ; it was hung with crimson damask curtains, 
trimmed with gold braid ; and upon its coverlet of 
purple silk lay a quilt of Brussels point-lace of 
exquisite design. 

‘I will have your traps brought in here, said 
Carew, throwing away the end of his cigar, and 
drawing from his pocket a heap of filberts : ‘ it will 
be more convenient. You will find a room through 
yonder door, where you can sit and paint to your 
heart’s content, 

‘You lodge me so splendidly, sir, that I shall 
feel like Christopher Sly, observed the young fel- 
low gratefully. 

‘Ay, sly enough, I’ll warrant, returned the 
Squire, who had just cracked a nut and found it a 
bad one. ‘That’s Bred in the Bone with you, I 
reckon.—Look yonder!’ As he spoke, a porcelain 
vase clock upon the chimney-piece struck the half- 
hour, and a gilt serpent sprang from the pedestal, 
shewing its fangs, which were set in brilliants, 
‘That’s my serpent clock, which always reminds 
me of Madam, your mother, and the more s0, 
because it goes for a twelvemonth, which was just 
the time she and I went in double harness.—But 
here are your clothes, and you must be quick in 
getting into them, for we dine sharp at Crompton. 
—Watson, go to my man, and bid him fetch a red 
coat for this gentleman.—You’ll hear the gong, 
Mr Yorke, five minutes before dinner is served’ 
And with a careless nod to his guest, and a whistle 
to his four-footed companion, Carew sauntered off. 

The young man would have given much to have 
had half an hour at his disposal to think over the 
events of the last few minutes, and to reflect upon 
his present position; but there was no time to 
lose, if he would avoid giving umbrage to his host 
by being late. He therefore dressed in haste, and 
before the first note of the gong was heard, was 
fully equipped. If the Squire, in introducing him 
to this splendid lodging, had had it in his mind to 
overcome him by a mere exhibition of magni- 
ficence, the design had failed ; it was only Yorke’s 
artistic sense that had been impressed ; the fact 
was that the young fellow was of that character 
on whom superiority of any sort has small effect ; 
while in the present case the signs of wealth about 
him gave him self-confidence, rather than any 
feeling of inferiority, insomuch as he considered 
himself, ‘by rights, as the Squire had said, the 
heir of all he saw, and by no means despaired of 
becoming so, not only de jure, but de facto, Cer- 
tainly, as he now regarded himself in the piecr- 
glass in his scarlet coat, it was not to be wondered 
at that he reflected complacently that, so far as 
personal appearance went, he was not likely to 
find a superior in any of the company he was 
about to meet. A handsomer young fellow had 
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indeed never answered the importunate summons 
of the Crompton gong. 

He had no difficulty about finding his way to 
the drawing-room, for a stream of red-coated 
guests was already setting thither from their 
respective chambers, and he entered it with them 
unannounced, ‘This was the only apartment in 
the house which did not bear traces of mischievous 
damage, because, as on the present occasion, it 
was used for exactly five minutes every evening, 
and at no other time whatever. After dinner, the 
we guests invariably adjourned to the billiard- 
table or the library, and the yellow drawing-room 


| was left alone in its magnificence. This neglected 


apartment had probably excited more envy in the 
female mind than any at Crompton, although there 
were drawing-rooms galore there, as well as one or 
two such exquisite boudoirs as might have tempted 
anun from her convent. It was a burning shame, 
said the matrons of Breakneckshire, that the finest 
room in the county should not have a lawful 
mistress to grace it; and it was not their fault (as 
has been hinted) that that deficiency had not been 
It was really a splendid room, not 


which half-a-dozen persons might sit and move, 


' and recesses where as many could ensconce them- 
| selves, without their presence being dreamed of 


by the occupants of the central space. 
At present, however, the flood of light that poured 
from chandelier and bracket, and flashed upon the 


| gorgeous furniture and on the red coats of the 


guests, seemed to forbid concealment, and certainly 
afforded a splendid spectacle—a diplomatic recep- 
tion, or a fancy-ball, could for brilliancy scarcely 


| have exceeded it, though the parallel went no 


farther ; for with all this pomp and circumstance, 
there was not the slightest trace of ceremony. 
New guests, like Yorke himself, flocked in, and 
stood and stared, or paraded the room; while the 
less recent arrivals laughed and chatted together 


| noisily, with their backs to the fires—of which 
| there were no less than three alight—or lolled at 
| full length upon the damask sofas. These persons 


were not, upon the whole, of an aristocratic type ; 
many of them, indeed, were of good birth, and 


| all had taken the usual pains with their costume, 
| but a life of dissipation had set its vulgarising 


mark on them; on the seniors the pallid and 
exhausted look of the rowé was indeed rarely 
seen: country air and rough exercise had for- 
bidden that ; but drink and hard living had written 
their autographs upon them in another and worse 
handwriting. Blotches and pimples had indeed so 
erased their original likeness to gentlemen, that it 
was even whispered by the scandalous that it was 
to prevent the confusion with his menials, that 
must needs have otherwise arisen, that the Squire 
of Crompton compelled his guests to wear red 
coats. The habitués of the place, who were the 
contemporaries of the Squire, had, as it were, gone 
to seed. But there was a sprinkling of a better 
class, or, at all events, of a class that had not as 
yet sunk so low as they in the mire of debauchery : 
a young lord or two in their minority, whom their 
a or guardians could not coerce into keeping 

etter company; and other young gentlemen of 
fashion, in whose eyes Carew was ‘ A devilish good 
fellow at bottom ;’ ‘ Quite a character, by Jove ;’ 


and ‘ A sort of man to know” Among these last 
was Mr Frederick Chandos, who had so lately got 
among the chrysanthemums with his gig-wheels, 
and Mr Theodore Fane, his bosom friend, who 
always sat beside him on his driving-seat, and, in 
return for sharing his perils, was reported to have 
the whip-hand of him. Nor was old age itself with- 
out its representative in the person of Mr Byam 
Ryll, once a master of fox-hounds, now a pauperised 
gourmand, who, in consideration of his coarse wit 
and ‘gentleman’s stories, was permitted to have 
the run of his teeth at Crompton. This Falstaff to 
the Squire’s Prince Hal was a rotund and portl 
man, like his great prototype, but singularly vo d 
some. His smile was winning yet, and, in spite 
of his load of years and fat, he still considered 
himself agreeable to the fair sex. 

For this information, and much more, respect- 
ing the character of his fellow-guests, Yorke was 
indebted to a very singular personage, who had 
introduced himself to him as ‘ Parson Whymper,’ 
and whom he now knew to be the Squire’s y ood 
lain. The reverend divine was as proud of that 
office (and infinitely more comfortable in it) as 
though he had been chaplain to an archbishop, 
He was the only man present who wore a black coat, 
and he had a grave voice and insinuating manner, 
which really did smack something of the pulpit. 

‘ Mr Yorke,’ said he blandly, ‘1 make no apology 
for introducing myself to you; Carew and i have 
been just having a talk about you, and he has no 
secrets from his ghostly adviser. I take your hand 
with pleasure: 1 seem to feel it is the flesh and 
blood of my best friend. Sooner or later, mark 
me, he will own as much, and, be sure, no effort 
of mine shall be wanting to insure so desirable a 
consummation, 

Yorke flushed with pleasure, not at the honeyed 
terms, nor the good-will they evidenced, but at the 
news itself—the fact of his father having revealed 
their relationship to him seemed so full of pro- 
mise—and yet he resented the man’s professions, 
the audacity of which seemed certainly to imply 
that he was taken for a fool. 

‘I am sure, Mr Whymper, said he stiffly, ‘I 
ought to be greatly obliged to you. 

‘Hush! Not Mr Whymper, if you please, for 
that’s a fine here. Everybody at Crompton calls 
me “ Parson.’—Obliged, sir! Not at all. It is 
only natural that being what I am, I should wish 
you well. The law, it is true, has decided against 
your legitimacy, but the church is bound to think 
otherwise. In my eyes, you are the Squire’s only 
son’—here he made a whispering-trumpet of his 
brawny hands, and added with great significance— 
‘and heir’ 

‘I see, said Yorke, smiling in spite of himself. 

‘Of course you do; did you think I was trifling 
with your intelligence? I tell you that it is quite 
on the cards that you may recover your lost posi- 
tion, and regain what is morally your own again. 
Carew is delighted with you, not so much because 
you saved his stags, as because you fought such a 
good battle with him by the Decoy Pond. He has 
been consulting me greaye agree as to whether 
it would be contrary to the tables of affinity to 
have another set-to with you. I am sorry my 
reply was in the negative, for, now I look at you, 
I do believe you would have thrashed him; but I 
was so afraid of his getting the better of you, which 
might have ruined your fortunes.’ 
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Richard could only repeat his thanks for the 
ood clergyman’s kindness. ‘You know nobody 
ere, I suppose,’ observed the latter, ‘and with a 
few exceptions, which I will name to you, that is 
not of much consequence. It is a shifting lot: 
they are here to-day, and gone to-morrow, as says 
the Scripture, and I wish they were all going 
to-morrow, except Byam Ryll. That’s old Byam 
onder, with the paunch and his hands behind 

im ;, he has nowhere else to put them to, poor 
fellow.” And here Parson Wiguper launched 
into biography as aforesaid. 

The Glock on the chimney-piece, on which the 
two were leaning, broke in upon the divine’s 
scarcely less dulcet accents with its silver quarter. 

‘This is the first time,’ said Whymper, ‘that I 
have ever known your father late; and to you 
belongs the honour of having caused him to trans- 

ss his own immutable rule’ 

While he was yet speaking, a hunting-horn was 
blown in the hall beneath, and the whole company 
turned en masse, like a field of poppies before a 
sudden wind, to the door where Carew was stand- 
ing. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE FEAST OF LAPITHA. 


The host himself led the way down-stairs ; while 
the rear of the party was brought up by Mr 
Whymper, to whom Tate attached himself. 

When they reached the dining-room, and before 
they took their seats at the ample table, the chap- 
lain, with sonorous voice, gave a view holloa! which 
was the Crompton grace. 

‘It is very distressing to me to have to act in 
this way,’ whispered he to his young friend, whose 
countenance betrayed considerable astonishment ; 
‘but it is the custom of the house ; and, after all, 
there is no great harm in it. De minimis non curat 
lex, you know.’ 

*That does not hold good with respect to the 
law of affiliation, parson,’ observed Mr Byam Ryll, 
who sat on the other side of him, ‘if at least I have 
not forgotten my Burns.’ 

‘I always understood that Burns had very loose 
views upon such matters,’ returned the chaplain 
demurely. 

‘My oe parson, your remark is like that excel- 
lent condiment which I wish I could see at this 
otherwise well-provided table—caviare to the 
multitude. Why is it not furnished? You have 
only to say the word.’ Here he addressed himself 
to Yorke: ‘This worthy divine who sits at the 
bottom of the table, young gentleman, and who has 
neglected his duty in not having introduced us, is 
all-powerful here ; and we all endeavour to make 
friends of him; nor is that circumstance, it is 
whispered, the only respect in which he resembles 
the mammon of unrighteousness.’ 


A shadow of annoyance crossed the parson’s | 


smiling face. 

‘Mr Richard Yorke,’ said he, ‘this is Mr Byam 
Ryll, our unlicensed jester’ 

‘ The parson, on the contrary,’ retorted the other 
with twinkling eyes, ‘is our Vice, and gives him- 
self every license.—What is the matter with Carew 
to-night? He looks glum. I daresay he has been 
eating greens and bacon at some farmhouse, and 
is now regretting the circumstance. He has no 
moral courage, poor fellow, and knows not how to 
“—— appetite.’ 

‘You never did such a wasteful thing in your 


life, Byam, I’ll warrant, said the parson smiling, 
‘and yet some say that you have been a profli- 
ate.’ 

. ‘I know it, replied the gourmand, shaking his 
head ; ‘and I forgive them: they call me a slave 
to my stomach: if it be so, I at least serve a 
master of some capacity, which is not the case with 
everybody.’ 

‘You are saying something about me, you big fat 
man,’ cried Carew, from the other end of the table, 
and his voice had a very unpleasant grasp in it; 
‘come, out with it!’ 

‘If our venerable friend does not stoop to decep- 
tion, whispered the parson into Yorke’s ear, ‘he 
will now find himself in an ugly hole.’ 

‘I was observing that you did not eat your 


al 


lamperns, Squire, said the stout gentleman, ‘and | 


remarked that you were in no want of a feeder,’ 

‘ What’s a feeder?’ returned the host, ill-temper- 
edly. ‘If it’s a bib, you’ll soon want one yourself, 
for, egad, you’re getting near your second child- 
hood !’ 

‘It must have been my plumpness and innocence 
which suggested that idea,’ responded the other 
smiling. ‘But if you have never known a feeder, 
you have missed a great advantage, Squire. When 
you dine with my Lord Mayor, the question is 


always asked, Will you have a feeder, or will you | 
not? If you say “ Yes,” you pay your half-guinea, | 
and get him. He is generally a grave old gentle- | 
man like myself, and much resembles a beneficed | 


clergyman. He stands behind your chair through- 
out the feast, and delicately suggests what it is 
best for you to eat, to drink, and to avoid. 


“No; | 


no salmon,” he murmurs, if you have had turbot | 


already ; and, “ Now, a glass of Burgundy, if you 
please, sir ;” or, “ Now, a glass of sherry.” If an 
indigestible or ill-compounded entrée is handed, he 
will whisper: “ No, sir; neither now nor never,” 
with quite an outburst of honest indignation ; 
nor will he suffer you to take Gruyere cheese, nor 
port with your Stilton, The consequence is, that 
the next morning, you feel as lively as though you 
had not feasted on the previous evening, and con- 
vinced that you made a good investment of your 
half-guinea in securing his services. 
a feeder at Crompton,’ concluded the old gour- 
mand sighing, an 


might produce a healthy and devout old age. 

‘That’s a good one!’ ‘Well done, Byam!’ 
‘You won’t beat that!’ resounded from all sides, 
for such were the terms in which the gallery at 
Crompton expressed their approbation, whether of 
man or beast; but Mr Frederick Chandos and a 
few others, inclusive of Mr Theodore Fane, kept a 
dignified silence, as over a joke that was beyond 
their capacities—they reserved their high approval 
for ‘gentlemen’s stories’ only. 
Squire, for whom alone the narrative had been served 
and garnished, at so very short a notice, he observed 
upon it, that ‘when he had used up old Byam’s 
brains, he should now have the less scruple in 
turning him out of doors, inasmuch as it seemed 
there was a profession in town that was just suited 
to him! 

How wondrous is the power of naked wealth— 
of the mere money! Simply because he had a 
large rent-roll, this mad Carew could find not only 
companions of his own calibre—reckless good-for- 
naughts, or dull debauchees—but could command 


As for the grim | 


If there was | 


with a hypocritical look, ‘it | 
would be a boon to some of you young fellows, and | 
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graybeard experience, wit, the art of pleasing, in 
one man; and in another (what he was not less 
destitute of, and needed more), politic management 
and common sense. We do not say, as the Squire 
himself sometimes did, when in a good humour 
with his two satellites, that Parson Whymper and 
Byam Ryll had more brains in their little fingers 
than all his other friends had in their whole 
bodies, but it was certain, that even when drunk, 
| they were wiser than the others when sober ; the 

one had astuteness enough for a great statesman 

(or what has passed for such in England) to hold 

the most discordant elements together, and to 
| make what is rotten seem almost sound; and, 

indeed, without his chaplain’s dexterous skidding, 

Carew would long ago have irretrievably lost social 

caste, and dissipated his vast means to the last 

shilling. On the other hand, Byam Ryll was 
gifted with even rarer qualities ; he was essentially 

a man of mark and character, and might have 

made his fortune in any pursuit by his own wits ; 

but his fortune had been ready made when he 
came of age, and he had occupied himself ve 

agreeably instead in getting through it, in which 
he had quite succeeded. Parson Whymper, who 
had never known what it was to have a ten-pound 
note to call his own, was now no worse off than he. 

They would both have frankly owned, had the 

been asked, that they detested work of any kind. 

Yet the chaplain had almost as much business on 

his hands as the bursar of a great college, in the 

administration of Carew’s affairs, besides filling an 
oflice which was by no means a sinecure, in that 
of his master of the ceremonies. Many a rudeness 
in that house would have been bitterly avenged, 
and many a quarrel would have had a serious 
termination, but for the good offices of Parson 
Whymper. Nor would Mr Byam Ryll have been 
considered by everybody to earn an easy livelihood 
in making jests out of every occasion, to tickle 
the fancy of a dull-witted audience and of a patron, 
as often as not, morose ; yet the fleshpots of Egypt 
had attracted both these men to the Squire’s 
service, their poverty as well as their will con- 
senting ; and in exchange for meat and drink, and 
lodging of the best, they had sold themselves into 
slavery. Upon the whole, they were well disposed 
to one another; the bond of intelligence united 
them against the rich ‘roughs’ with whom they 
had to deal; they tilted together, side by side, 
against the canaille; yet each, from the bitter con- 
sciousness of his own degradation, took pleasure in 
the humiliation or discomfiture of the other, at the 
| rude hands of their common master. 

‘ Profession,’ said Chandos, in reply to Carew’s 
last remark ; ‘gad, your ancient friend is lucky 
to have found one in these days. They tell me 
that no young gentleman can now get his living 
without answering questions, writing down things, 
drawing maps, and passing What the dooce 
do they call them ?’ 

‘Hanged if I know,’ said the Squire. ‘ Ask 
Byam : hhe knows everything.’ 

‘I say, Mr Byam, drawled the young man 
somewhat insolently, but without being aware that 
he was addressing a stranger by his Christian name, 
‘Carew says you know everything. What is it that 
a gentleman is now obliged to go through before he 
can get any of these snug things one used to get for 
the asking? What is the confounded thing one has 
to pass }” 


‘Muster, answered Ryll derisively, as though 
it was a riddle. 

Carew laughed aloud. The nearer a retort 
es to a practical joke, provided it was not 
at his own expense, the better he liked it. 

‘What did the old beggar say?’ inquired Mr 
Frederick Chandos, his fair face crimson with 
anger. 

‘He asked for the mustard ; he didn’t hear you,’ 
answered the Squire mischievously ; ‘he never 
does hear a fellow who lisps.’ 

‘I asked you, Mr Byam, repeated the young 
man with tipsy gravity, ‘what is the name of 
those examinations ?” 

‘The name of the gentleman on my left, Mr 
Chandos, is Ryll, and not Byam—except to his 
intimate friends, interposed the chaplain; ‘and 
the name you are in want of is competitive.’ 

‘That ’s it,’ said the young man, slapping the 
table, and forgetting both his mistake and his 
anger in the unaccustomed acquisition of an idea. 
‘Competitive examination is what they call it. 
Well, you know, there was my young brother— 
confound him !—looking to me to pay his bills ; 
and, in fact, having nothing to live upon, poor 
devil, except what I gave him. So, of course, I 
was anxious to get him off my hands,’ 

‘Very natural, assented Carew. ‘For my part, 
I oil never see what younger brothers were 
born for, 

‘You’d see it less if you had one to keep, 
continued Chandos, ‘In old times, now, I could 
have got Jack something warm and snug under 
government, or in the colonies ; and so I should 
now, but for one thing—that he had to pass one 
of these cursed examinations first. However, 
as it had to be done, and as Jack, according to 
his own account, was as much out of form for one 
as another of them, I recommended him to try his 
luck for something in India; for as long as you 
can keep a fellow on the other side of the world, 
he can’t dun you—not to hurt ; it ain’t like coming 
and calling himself; and you needn’t read his 
letters unless you like. Well, “ India be it,” says 
Jack ; “ that ’s as good a place as another ;” though, 
in my opinion, he never expected to go there. He 
thought he had no chance whatever of pulling 
through, and so did I, for the fact is, Jack is a 
born fool. 

‘Did you say he was your brother, or only your 
half-brother?’ inquired Mr Byam Ryll with an 
appearance of great interest. 

‘My very own brother, sir, replied the uncon- 
scious Chandos, flattered to find such attention 
paid to him; ‘and as like to me as one thimble, 
I mean as one pea, is to another.—Well, the 
strange thing is, the dooce alone knows how 
it happened, but Jack got through. Here he 
took a bumper of port, as though in honour 
of that occasion. ‘It’s a perfect marvel, but 
the best thing for him (as well as for me) in 
the world. Nobody ever went out under better 
auspices, for the governor of Bengal is our cousin, 
and Jack was at school with his private sec.: it’s 
a first-rate connection, Our family has been con- 
nected with India for ever so long. I'll tell you 
how.’ 

‘It is a most admirable connection,’ observed 
Mr Byam Ryll; ‘and the whole circumstances of 
the case will, 1 have no doubt, be interesting in 
the highest degree to the natives of Bengal. Your 
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brother should embody them in a neat speech, and 
deliver it from the deck of the steamer before he 


ds. 

It is probable that Mr Frederick Chandos would 
have so far misunderstood the nature of this 
observation as to have accepted it as a compliment, 
had not Carew burst into a series of wild laughs, 
which betokened high approval, and was one of 
his few tokens of enjoyment. He had evinced 
unmistakable signs of discontent and boredom 
before his intellectual henchman had thus struck 
in on his behalf; and he was really gratified for 
the rescue. Chandos was muttering some drunken 
words of insolence and anger; but Carew bore 


him down. 

‘Pooh, pooh! Old Byam was right,’ cried he 
with boisterous mirth. ‘I daresay all that long 
story of yours may interest those black fellows ; 
but for me, I care nothing about it. It’s all 
rubbish.—Be quiet, you young fool, I say; it’s 
too early yet for buffets—Here, bring the beaker.’ 

is was a magnificent tankard, the pride of 
Crompton, which at the conclusion of dinner was 
always filled with port wine, and passed round the 
table. It was lined with silver gilt, but made of 
ivory, and had a cover of the same, both finely 
carved, On the bowl was portrayed a Forest Scene, 
with Satyrs pursuing Nymphs ; on the lid was the 
Battle of the Centaurs; while the stem was formed 
by a sculptured figure of Hercules. If the artist, 
agnus Berg, who had fashioned it long in 
his own Rhine Land, had had foresight of the 
sort of company into whose hands his work was 
in these days to pass, he could not have hit upon 
more apt devices. His Satyrs and his Centaurs had 
here their representatives in the flesh ; while the 
thews and sinews of the son of Alemene had their 
yy in those of the man who now stood 
up at the head of that splendid table, and drank 
such a draught as though the port were porter. 
It was a feat to hold it with one hand, and there- 
fore Carew did so; but to empty it at a draught 
was, even for him, an impossibility, for it held 
three bottles of wine. Though the Squire could 
be acquitted of entertaining reverence for anything 
human or divine, he had a sort of superstitious 
for his beaker, and believed that so long as 

he had it in his possession—like the ‘Luck of 
Eden Hall’—no great harm could happen to him. 
He attached all the importance of a religious 
ceremony—and indeed it was the only one he 
practised—to the using of this goblet, and resented 
any levity during the process as though it were 
sacrilege. But to stand up after dinner, and much 
less to support this elaborate drinking-vessel, was 
not always an easy matter with the Squire’s guests, 
and so it happened on the present occasion. The 
usage was, one held the cover while his 
neighbour drank from the cup, after a ceremonious 
bow to him ; and it fell to the lot of Mr Frederick 
Chandos to perform this latter duty immediately 
after his host, and while there was still much wine 
in the goblet. Uncertain as to his footing, and 
trembling with irritation, as well as with the 
weight of his burden, he hesitated to drink. Per- 
haps, in his already wine-muddled brain, he had 
some vague idea of passing the vessel on, and 
thereby shewing his displeasure ; but, at all events, 
the hesitation was unfortunate for him, for with 
a fierce ejaculation of impatience, Carew crammed 
the great cover on the young man’s head, which, 


like the helmet of Otranto, came down over nose 
and chin. Maddened with the insult, Chandos 
dashed the contents of the goblet into what he 
thought was the Squire’s face, but which was 
indeed the white cravat and waistcoat of his op 
site neighbour; and then began a scene that 
Smollett alone could have described or Hogarth 
inted. It was as though a concerted signal had 
n given for a free fight among all the Squire’s 
guests. The one art that was practised among 
them was that of boxing, and almost every man 
_—- had a neat way of hitting out with one 
and or the other, which he believed to be unique, 
and the effect of which he was most curious to 
observe. The less skilful with their fists used 
any other weapons that came handy. The dessert 
service of Dresden porcelain, elaborately enamelled 
with views of the chief towns of Germany, had 
once been the iage portion of a princess, and 
was justly held to be one of the rarest treasures 
of Crompton ; but it was no more respected now 
than if it had furnished forth the table of Pirithous, 
The plates skimmed about like quoits, and all the 
board became a wreck of glass and china. Above 
the clamour and the fighting could be heard 
Carew’s strident voice demanding his beaker, 
pouring unimaginable anathemas against any one 
who should do it damage, and threatening to 
unmuzzle and bring in his bear. The servants, 
not unused to such mad tumults, gathered in a 
mass at the doorway, and awaited with equanimity 
the subsidence of the storm among their betters. 
It came at last, and found the scene of contest 
not unlike a ship after storm—the decks all but 
clean swept, and the crew (who had broken into 
the spirit-room) exhausted. 

Richard Yorke, who, with his two neighbours, 
had taken no in the affray beyond defending 
himself from blows or missiles, was even more 
astonished at the general good humour that now 
succeeded than at the fracas itself. If there had 
been any bad blood among the combatants, it 
seemed to have been spilt, for there was now 
nothing but laughter and applausive drumming 
of fists upon the table. The —- were as 
pleased with their own performance as the holiday 
faces that greet with such exuberant joy the havoc 
upon the stage at pantomime time. The habitués 
ot Crompton, indeed, were not unlike wild school- 
boys, with a Lord of Misrule for their master, and 
‘give and take’ for their one good precept. Nay, 
the rude outbreak had even a beneficial effect, for 
it cut short the orgie, which ss and probably 
would, have otherwise been prolonged for hours. 
There was no dissentient voice when Mr Byam 
Ryll arose, and observed in demure accents: 
‘Suppose, my dear friends, that we join the ladies.’ 


THE GREAT TEABOARD SCHOOL. 


I was sitting alone, one evening last August, in 
the dining-room of No. 4 Marine Parade, Shrimp- 
ton-on-Sea, when the above subject suggested 
itself to me for ‘treatment’ As it flashed upon 
my brain all of a sudden, it flushed my brow and 
cheek ; so important seemed the thought, so flatter- 
ing to my self-love was the notion that it had 
first occurred to me. I was smoking Latakia, 
during which occupation most of my great ideas 
are in the habit of presenting themselves to my 
mind ; but this was the greatest that it had yet 
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entertained. Moreover—which doubtless gave it 
increased significance—I had not harboured an 
idea for a considerable time; not since the pre- 
ceding July, when I had come down with my 
wife and family to the marine and tranquil spot 
where we still vegetated. There is something in 
the sea-air which is opposed to intellectual vi- 
tality. I hope I am too much of an Englishman 
to say one word in depreciation of the naval 
profession, whose heroism, whose simplicity, and 
whose freedom from sea-sickness have always 
extorted my admiration ; but I think it may be 
stated, without offence, that sailors are dull folks. 
The saline particles that stick to the hair (as True- 
fitt’s young men inform us when we have got back 
to town), and induce torpidity of the skin, affect 
in time the brain itself. Nelson was a noble heru, 
and we are all grateful to his memory; but the 
saline particles certainly affected him. The fact 
of his exclaiming: ‘A peerage, or Westminster 
Abbey, at a certain great maritime crisis, is con- 
dusive evidence of a want of intelligence. We 
find — of sense refusing peerages now-a-days, 
which are offered without their fighting for them ; 
and nobody wants to go to Westminster Abbey 
unless it’s on a Sunday afternoon, to hear the 
Dean. 

Any one who has been ever so short a voyage 
upon the sea—in a hired yacht at a guinea for the 
afternoon, for instance—must have experienced 
something of this; a numbness of the intellec- 
tual powers, which increases until wit and ima- 
gination are fairly frozen, and appetite skates 
jover them triumphant. If you are not sea-sick, 
| everything is made subordinate to the desire for 
food; and hence the phrase, ‘Are you a good 
sailor?’ Can you eat, and drink, and be merry, 
while your fellow-creatures are in agonies? for, 
curiously enough, while the brain softens the heart 
hardens. This is a great subject also; but I must 
‘digress no longer from the matter in hand. 

I was sitting alone, smoking the pipe of peace 
—my wife and mother-in-law having retired—in 
that ground-floor apartment at No. 4; and as my 
}eyes wandered dreamily over the numerous and 
| nchly coloured paintings which adorned the walls 
—all of the great Teaboard school—I pondered 
seriously why that style has never been duly 
treated of. Why have the art-critics, who have 
had so much to say about matters which nobody 
understands, been entirely dumb upon this vast 
and popular subject? The titled and the 
wealthy possess (or fancy they possess, which is 
equally satisfactory) their Rembrandts and their 
Titians, of which enough—and a great deal too 
much—has been written; but of the artistic 
property in which the great mass of the people, 
and especially those who let lodgings furnished, 
have invested their superfluous cash, not a line, to 
my knowledge, has been printed. The topic was too 
important to be discussed in a cursory manner; 
and, moreover, I confess I am unequal to art 
criticism of any kind, which has exactly the same 
effect upon myself as the discussion of meta- 
physics ; but still here were the unmistakable works 
of the disciples of the Teaboard school around 
me, and I could not refuse it my untutored but 
respectful attention. If these resemble the pro- 
ductions of any ancient master in icular— 
though I am far from denying their originality—it 
is Claude. Like him, they strive to crowd upon 


their canvas every object that can by possibility 
appear in a landscape. They remind one, indeed 
(except that there is no need for the names to be 
written beneath, so excellently are the objects 
portrayed), of a pictorial spelling-lesson : a brid 

a mill, a river, a lake, a ship, &c., being all to 
seen within the limited area of each example. 
Indeed, it astonished me to observe the absence 
of (what I am sure Claude would have inserted, 
had he been familiar with Shrimpton-on-Sea) the 
pillar letter-boxes. 

It was curious to contrast with this profusion 
of inanimate objects the monotonous female 
figure in the red cloak, who invariably appeared 
in every picture, her countenance expressing 
no admiration at the crowded scenery, but a 
certain vacancy of mind. The conception of 
the artist is here sublime and self-evident. The 
maiden’s true love being absent, Landscape, how- 
ever lavish in material, fails to please her. She 
pee typifies the Beloved Object of the painter 

imself, which accounts for the perpetual repro- 
duction of the same I asked myself this 
question : Are the authors of these great paintings 
—and the one over the sideboard was immense— 
known or unknown? Is Brown the acknowledged 
head of the school, and are Jones and Robinson its 
pupils, or do all work independently of one another ? 
If the last be the case, the coincidence of ideas is 
very striking. There is a castle, for instance, 
which must be familiar to all my readers who have 
ever occupied furnished lodgings, or entered a 
country inn ; it stands on the banks of a river, and 
is half concealed in good strong ivy; it is of a 
brown colour, and much resembles those castellated 
ornaments of brown paper which are placed upon 
some mantelpieces for the reception of spills, I 
will venture to say that that ruin is better known 
to the inhabitants of this country than Kenilworth 
or Carisbrooke. The sight of it must make the 
hearts of millions throb with the thoughts of 
Home. The same may be said in a less degree of 
a certain three-arched bridge with a lonely man 
upon it—who is evidently contemplating suicide: 
he reminds us faintly of a well-known picture of 
Hogarth’s (but there the man has a fishing-rod), 
and also of a famous Chinese chef-deuvre, with 
which the art of pottery has made us all acquainted. 
But the case I have in my mind is more suggestive ; 
it is not pottery, but poetry ; the man is ‘ wearing 
the willow’—evidently forlorn and desolated—but 
has nothing to do with willow-pattern plates. He 
has resolved, it is clear, to leave a world that teems 
with every object of the Picturesque and the Use- 
ful (especially windmills), and to be united in 
death with the maiden in the red cloak. The 
castle, though in ruins, will still stand in its 
accustomed place, the ship will stick (aground) as 
usual in the narrow and winding river, the lake 
will continue to reflect the wondrous products of 
vegetation upon its shores, but he—he will have 

lunged over the parapet, and be no more seen. 
Hie must do tif the laws of gravity are to be 
obeyed by that melancholy man ; look at his legs: 
three-fourths of him are over already. 

It may be urged by the supporters of other and 
rival schools, that these works are what are called 
Compositions; that it is impossible that so many 
interesting features could ever have been placed by 
Nature in so small a space. But that is surely to 
the credit of the artist; if to imitate Nature is 
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considered an achievement, what a great and glorious 
thing must it be to surpass her! Besides, some 
men may be in a position to afford to purchase a 
sea-piece, a landscape, a study of figures, a what 
not; but the great majority of us are not so 
fortunate. It is surely, therefore, an advantage to 
be able to secure all these representations on one 
canvas ; to have these artistic dainties all served up, 
as it were, on asingle board! But the patrons of 
the great Teaboard school may congratulate them- 
selves, not only on its economy, but on the privilege 
which they are permitted to exercise in pleasing 
their own taste. When they wish to purchase 
a Brown, for instance, no meddling impertinent 
fellow insists upon it that it is not a Brown. 
This is sure to happen if a man buys a Rembrandt 
ora Titian. At a famous auction-room, the other 
day, two Constables and a Turner (paintings of 
course, not individuals) excited the greatest admira- 
tionamong all theart-critics. They were pronounced 
to be the Dest specimens of their respective schools 
that had ever been offered to public — ; and 
the prices bid were enormous. But all of a sudden 
some dealer discovered (by rule of thumb) that the 
int was damp, and that the pictures must there- 
ore have been executed rather more recently than 
the period assigned to them. It was allowed on all 
hands (before the dampness was detected) that 
these works were as good as any which the artists 
in question had ever produced, but not being 
theirs, they were at once withdrawn from com- 
petition as valueless. This affords a striking illus- 
tration of how little account real merit is held in 
the picture-trade, and what rubbish is talked by 
the art-critics. Another example of this was 
| afforded some years ago, when the above circum- 
| stances were reversed. Some genuine works of 
| Titian and of Leonardo da Vinci were stolen 
from a nobleman’s gallery, and hawked about for 
months without a buyer, because nobody in 
, London—including the President of the Royal 
Academy and half the R.A.ss—would believe they 
were really genuine; as if that signified, provided 
they were really good! 

Now, the patrons of the great Teaboard school 
| are above these miserable weaknesses. They buy 
a picture because it pleases them, and not because 
it is ‘a Brown’ or ‘a Robinson.’ They are not 
| made unhappy by friends who imagine they are 
judges of Art, and can write about it by the yard. 
And thus far they have my most cordial sympathy 
' and approval. Only, I should like to know more 
about them, and the manner in which their pur- 
chases are effected. Supposing Brown*to have 
| worked harder than Turner, and to have had a 

enius as oo as Tupper’s; and even supposing 
ones and Robinson to have imitated him—even 
then, how came there to be so many replicas—copies 
of the same subject? What mysterious bond 
| renders it incumbent upon the great Teaboard 
| school to reproduce that ivied castle and that three- 
arched bridge? And when did the obligation 
begin? Did the Founder of the school live in 
the patriarchal times? Were those old-world 
| pictures with which we are so well acquainted— 
that blue Abraham sacrificing a green ens upon 
lemon-coloured wood; that raven-haired Rebecca at 
the gambooge well—were they portraits by a con- 
temporary ? When Tubal Cain worked in metals, 
, did the first Brown try his hand at colours—and, 
| so far, succeed? Is it possible that that suicidal 


man was Adam, unable to bear his lonely lot; and 
that that maiden (the red cloak having been added 
by some later artist to suit the prejudices of 
modern times) was our first parent, Eve? This 
was too abstruse a theory for any one but an art- 
critic to work out, even to his own satisfaction ; 
and besides, my wife was pounding on the floor 
above, to let me know that I had sat up long 
enough. To hear (in my case, at least) was to 
obey; but I could not get the great Teaboard 
school out of my mind. I thought over the whole 
subject as I tossed that night upon what I have 
no doubt the good people of Shrimpton-on-Sea 
honestly believed to be a bed. [The recipe for 
making it must have been as follows: Take a 
wisp of straw, and put it in a bag; take a handful 
of feathers, and put it in another; place the 
second atop of the first, or vice vers@, according as 
a ‘ feather-bed’ or ‘spring-mattress’ is desired, and 
serve with a patchwork and tester garnish. } 

I had a dreadful nightmare, in which I imagined 
myself to be Mr Ruskin, condemned for life to 
hand a woman in a red cloak over a landscape of 
the Teaboard school, note-book in hand, but with- 
out the power of transcribing his impressions, 
and awoke from a frantic struggle to publish an 
art-pamphlet against the wishes of my friends, 


CUCKOO! 


Croups of golden daybreak 
Are in dew exhaling ; 
Bright above the rainbow, 
Snowy clouds are sailing. 
Hark ! the changeless echo 
Of that wandering bird, 
Never tired repeating 
That Numidian word, 
Cuckoo! 


Sweet are April mornings 

When the showers are over, 

And the rain-drops sparkle 

On the three-leafed clover. 

There again the echo 

Of the phantom bird, 

Never tired repeating 

That enchanter’s word, 
Cuckoo ! 


Eastern clouds and roses 

Turn when day arises ; 

Night's dim shadows, Phebus 

With a shaft surprises. 

Pleasant then the echo 

Of Spring’s herald bird, 

Never tired repeating 

That mysterious word, 
Cuckoo ! 


Bright the buds around us 
Everywhere are laughing, 
While the cowslips’ honey 
Many a bee is quaffing. 
Sweet in spring the echo 
Of that Afric bird, 
Never tired repeating 
That Numidian word, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
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